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WHARFDALE, IN YORKSHIRE. 


stitute the chief charms of the place; they 
are of great exteut, and kept in excellent order 








To the Editor of the Mirror. by his Grace the Duke of Devonshire— 
S1r,—Much has been said and written of Fourteen lithographic views, published by 
- the Valley of the Wye, in Monmouthshire. I J. Scarlett Davis, and which may be had at 
have visited it, and explored every nook and any of the booksellers in Leeds, give a good 
corner there ; and though it is well deserving idea of Bolton and its woodland walks. As 
of all the praises that have been lavished it is my present intention to direct the tourist 
upon it, still, in my opinion, it is in every to the scenes beyond Bolton, I shall content 
respect inferior, in picturesque beauty and myself with referring to Mr. Davis’s views, 
sublimity, to Wharfdale. The Valleyof Wye «and the accompanying letter-press, rather 
has certainly in one part of it a fine sea-view, than attempt a fresh account of what hus 
which Wharfdale has not; but, with thisexeep- been so often described by abler hands. 
tion, what is there in the one that the other —_After quitting the woods of Bolton, the next 
does not possess, and in a superior degree ? object in Wharfdale is Barden Tower, afinespe- 
Wye has its hills—its beautiful green-wooded —cimen of the style of domestic architecture that 
hills—so has Wharf, and its mountains too! prevailed in the time of the Tudors. It was 
Wye has its Windcliff wood—Wharf has its at this venerable fortress, that the tenth Lord 
old ancestral forest of Bolton, and its Grass- de Clifford passed the greatest portion of his 
wood. Wye has its Tintern-—Wharf has its Jife; and although it may be but a vain 
Bolton and Barden. Then look at the two imagining, still there is something pleasant 
streams! Wye, dull sluggish stream, tesem- in the idea that, probably beneath the shade 
bling a Dutch canal—Wharf, a wild-foaming of some of the still existing venerable trees of 
mountain torrent, now dashing amid rocks, . the neighbouring forest, that “ peasant lord ” 
now flowing on with waves of proverbial wooed «his: “‘ fut-brown maid.” It was in 
crystal. : RS Gree the deep solitude of Barden that he, of whom 
Now that railway communication is 80 it is truly said in the old ballad, “ Westmor- 
increasing. the facility of access, let me in- land was his heritage,” learned to despise 
dulge the hope that Wharfdale will attract the pomp of greatness : here it was that he 
more tourists than it has hitherto done—one jived during the whole reign of Henry VII., 
particular portion has certainly had its fair devoting his time to the study of astronomy 


share of visiters, I allude to Bolton, (an and alchemy, (for in those days the one was 
account of which ] perceive in your number considered as much a science as the other,) 
923 ;) but visiting Bolton, its abbey, and and such lore as was then chiefly confined to 


woods, is not seeing Wharfdale. 

I intend this ———. more for : eit th andl ine ton 
vedestrian, than any other description o “ Some ie might have been 
tourist and my recommendation to. him » atime ihe 
if he has travellec from the south, to see the He seorned their lives obscure, unloved, nuknown, 
lakes of. Westmoreland, é&e., to proceed from a a eg ve: aud converse sweet 
Leeds to Otley, and there commence the tour reaper hopes, 
of Whakidela, tehing cave teak to quit Ga Ok SS ot wale 
valley till he has reached its termination at The residence of the peasant lord is now a 
Hubberholme. dismantled ruin—the wild flowers bloom and 

Several works have been published on the the ivy waves in the study of the astronomer ; 
scenery of Wharfdale; and there is one in and of his secluded abode nothing remains 
particular, published at Otley, which gives a entire but the little domestic chapel, where 
good description of the country between Otley he worshiped that glorious Being, whose 
and Bolton Abbey. I may here remark, that wonders of creation were his daily study. 
I have lately met with a work by Mr. Mon- The chapel is still used for divine worship. 
tague, (a son of good old Basil Montague,) After leaving Barden, nature wears a some- 
on the scenery of Craven; this is an inter- what forbidden aspect ; but the uninteresting- 
esting miscellany enough—what the author ness of the road does not continue long— 
describes he does well, but his sins of omis- therefure the tourist must not turn back, as I 
sion are very great; and if he had submitted dare say many have done, but make for the 
his MS, to some experienced datesman, a village of Appletreewick, or, as the country 
more perfeet work would have been in the folks call it, 4pptrick. Near this place is the 
hands of-the public; however, the traveller “ TrouuEee’s Git,” a scene as worthy of a 
will find it very useful, and superior to many visit as any in the dale, but which is not 
attempts of the same kind, some of which, noticed in any of the Guide-Books that I have 
ani especially one called “ Seen Craven,” seen; in fact, it is a little out of the direct road ; 
are most irresistibly ludicrods;” and compilers of these sort of publications are 

The. correspondent who has favoured you « too often just enough lovers of the picturesque 
with the account of Bolton,has been silent on and romantic to visit what lies close to’ the 
the beauties of its adjacent woods, which con- turnpike-road, which they will not leave, 
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the cloister; as Kennedy sings— 
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though, by s0 doing, they might meet with 
one of Nature’s grandest works. 

The Troller’s Gill is in the Skyram pas- 
tures, and is a wild rocky hollow in the hills, 
through which a noisy brawling torrent fuams 
and dashes along ; horror and savageness are 
the characteristics of this stupendous scene, 
and it is not every traveller who, if alone, 
would dare to explore so awful a place. The 
writer, whose earliest years had been passed 
amidst wild mountain scenery, once paid a 
solitary visit to the Gill; and though ine ex- 
plored it from beginning to end, he must 
confess that his heart felt lighter when he 
was no louger amidst the gloom of its over- 
hanging crags, and the roar of its waters. 

The road from Appletreewick, up the dale 
to Hartlington, abounds with fine mountain 
views—at every step there is something to 
arrest theattention. At Hartlington I should 
advise the tourist to cross the river to Burn- 
sall, where there is a venerable church, of the 
perpendicular style of architecture. It was in 
this village that the founder of the noble 
family of Craven was born: he was the son of 
a peasant, who rose, by dint of honourable 
industry, from a parish apprentice to a res- 
pectable London merchant; whilst in the 
latter capacity, he became Lord Mayor, and 
received at the hands of his sovereign the 
order of knighthood ; and his son John 
was the first Lord Craven. The good 
fortune of Sir William Craven did not 
cause him to 


¥ — > little ploughboy that whistled o’er the 


His native village was still dear to him; and 
the patish school which he founded, and the 
church, which he restored at his sole cost, still 
remain monuments of his benevolent spirit. 

No less a personage than Eugene Aram 
was once master of the above school. I am 
not aware whether this fact has been alluded 
to in any of the biographies of that extraor- 
dinary man. 

While standing in the green church-yard of 
Barnsall, the tourist will hear a noise as if he 
were close to some mighty cataract. This 
is fom “ Loupscar’s troubled Linn,” a vor- 
tex in the Wharf, where the river is confined 
within a narrow rocky channel, similar to the 
Strid at Bolton, and forms, as Dr. Whitta- 
ker says, a scene more dreadful than pleasing. 

From Burnsall the traveller can proceed 
through Hebden; or, instead of crossing the 
river, he can keep on the left bank, which 
will bring him to the parish church of Linton. 
The churches in Craven are, with some ex- 
ceptions, of the reign of Henry VII.—those 
exceptions, however, are very ancient edifices, 
and referrible to the earliest Norman, if not 
to the Saxon era. Linton church, though 
evidently erected at very different periods, is 
partly an edifice of great antiquity—some of 
the- arches are early Norman, = ? plain, 
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rude, undecorated specimens of that style as 
are to be met with; other arches appear to 
have been erected at an early period, of the 
pointed style. RK. B. Rampling, Esq., of 
Liverpool, a well-known architect, who fur- 
nished me with a drawing of the interior, 
remarked, in a conversation I once had with 
him on the antiquity of Linton church, that 
the existence of Norman architecture by no 
means proved that the edifice, or any portion 
of it, was of Norman erection; as, in so re- 
mote and out-of-the-way a part of the country, 
the style of architecture introduced by the 
Normans might prevail long after the Nor- 
man era—long after it was disused in more 
frequented places. To this remark I would 
merely in reply beg to say, that there is every 
historical reason for believing that Linton and 
the other churches of Wharfdale, were origi- 
nally chantries or cures connected with either 
Embsay, Bolton, Fountains, or some other 
abbey, and built and kept in repair by the 
monks of those places, (and not by the inha- 
bitants of the ye villages,) who, in 
such erections and repairs, would adopt the 
style of the age in which the work was com- 
menced ; and, therefore, I cannot entertain a 
doubt that Linton is of very ancient founda- 
tion. Prefixed are two views of the church, one 
of the exterior, from a drawing by the late 
Edward Dixon, Esq., of Hartlepool; the 
other, Mr. Rampling’s view of the interior, 
looking west: this was chosen in preference 
to a view of the eastern end, where some Van- 
dal of a churchwarden has inserted above the 
altar a Venetian window! 

Of late years many churches have been 
built in places, and undet circumstances, 
which rendered it desirable that economy 
should be studied—some of these are very 
strange-looking nondescript things, and show 
that cheapness has been procured by the 
sacrifice of good taste and architectural 
beauty. Fora small village church, Linton, 
so far as the exterior is concerned, (save and 
except the Venetian window,) is a good 
model; and a building having such an ap- 
pearance could be erected ata trifling ex- 
pense. The interior would not be exactly 
the thing for a modern ecclesiastical structure ; 
but a building, having the same exterior 
appearance, might easily be constructed, with 
a totally different arrangement of the interior. 

After leaving Linton church, there is a ve: 
unsightly object, in a huge worsted mill 
Many beautiful scenes are spuilt by such ugl 
erections; however, I hope the time at 
arrive when the principles of ornamental 
architecture will be applied to mills, as they 
have already been to warehouses in London, 
and other large towns. There is no reason 
why a mill should not have as elegant an 
appearance as a gentleman’s seat, especially 
as a few pounds is no object with those who 
build them. A few yards distant from the 
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mill is the Linton Free-School, a building of 
the Elizabethan order. This was once a 
fashionable seminary, with classical masters ; 
and many have received education within its 
walls, who afterwards, attained considerable 
literary eminence. From some cause or other, 
the endowment grew less and less, and the 
celebrity of the school declined; masters of 
inferior attainments became appointed, till 
at last it was only equalled in respectability 
by an Irish hedge- school. However, a 
change for the better has taken place, and it 
is now a flourishing school, where the children 
of the poor (for whom no doubt the school 
was originally founded,) are taught useful 
knowledge, on a plan in which the excellencies 
of the Bell and Lancasterian systems are com- 
bined. Near the Free-School is a sacred 
spring, dedicated to the Virgin, and culled 
“ Our Lady’s Well;’? whatever miraculous 
powers its waters once possessed, have now 
ceased ; but its sweet pellucid waters are still 
in high repute for culinary purposes; and 
there are few inhabitants in Grassington who 
— any water but that from Lady 
ell. 

After crossing the bridge beyond the well, 
and ascending a steep bank, we arrive at the 
little town of Grassington, most romantically 
bnilt on the side of a lofty mountain. Of 
this place I gave an account in a former 
volume of the Mirror, and alluded to the 
Fead mines in its vicinity. These mines are 
on the summit of a mountain, and extend 
over a large tract of ground. The gentlemen 
who have the management pay the greatest 
attention, and show every civility toa stranger. 
These gentlemen are called captains; a title 
which, in all countries where there are mines, 
seems to be given to those who have the 
management; in Germany, in Norway, in 
Russia, in Sweden, we find the same term 
similarly applied; and looking at the deri- 
vation of the word captain, there seems no 
good reason for applying it exclusively to 
naval and military officers. When the 
Grassington mines were first worked, is a 
matter in dispute; it has been asserted that 
they were worked in the time of the Romans, 
but no antiquities have been found to warrant 
the conclusion. From the puritanic names 
which many of them have, such as Glory 
Mine, one might suppose that several were 
first worked during the Protectorate. The 
tourist ought to visit the mines, not only for 
the sake of their subterranean wonders, but 
also for an inspection of the machinery; in 
addition to which they are on every side 
surrounded by the finest mountain scenery 
imaginable. There is in the midst of these 


Tuines an interesting little valley, called Moss- 
dale; as also a small lake or tarn, called 
Priest’s Tarn, supposed to derive its name 
from having, in the days of old, been one of 
the haunts of the monks of Fountains. 


Having inspected the mines, the tourist 
may proceed from Grassington, up the valley 
of Wharf, towards Coniston, &c.; the road 
is carried through Grass-wood : this forest is 
several miles in extent; and if the walks in it 
were kept in proper order, and a few rustic 
seats erected, after the manner of Bolton, 
might be rendered an object of equal attrac- 
tion. Who that has wandered amidst its 
moss-grown walks, now almost impenetrable 
—who that has looked down its quiet glades 
--who that has penetrated to its wild gloomy 
dells and rocky nooks and chasms, (such as 
Dibscar, )—who that has climbed its heights, 
and gazed on the alpine-like character of the 
surrounding country, and does not regret that 
its noble proprietor, the Duke of Devonshire, 
should not expend a trifle in keeping its 
walks in proper order. I have been told that 
the Duke never saw the wood; if so, would 
that I were at his side, to whisper in his ear 
that he has nothing at Chatsworth or Bolton 
superior to it. If Grass-wood could be put 
into a proper state for tourists to visit, great 
benefit would accrue to the neighbourhood. 
Should the noble proprietor ever think of 
what I have suggested, I have no doubt that 
about Bolton might be found interested indi- 
viduals, who would endeavour to thwart his 
intentions. I have heard it suid, that if Grass- 
wood became a “ show place,” Bolton would 
be injured—why or wherefore I caunot tell— 
those who never see beyond their noses, may, 
perhaps, be able to inform me. 

The tourist having scrambled through 
Grass-wood, may, after visiting the Ghaist- 
rills, (another vortex in the Whart,) return 
to Grassington; why I bring him back, I 
shall inform you in my next communicatiun, 
which will conclude the description of Wharf- 


dale. UY of iy D. 


THE ORIGIN OF ST. ANDREW’S 
UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 


Tue University of St. Andrew’s was founded 
by Archbishop Stewart, natural son to James 
the Fourth, and was called the college of 
poor Charles. It appears from the founda- 
tion-charter, that there had been an hospital 
in the same place for the reception and enter- 
tainment of pilgrims of different nations, who 
crowded to St. Andrew's to pay their devotion 
to the arm of St. Andrew, which wrought 
many miracles. At length, however, the arm 
of St. Andrew being tired with that laborious 
kind of work, or thinking that he had done 
enough, the miracles and the conflux of pil- 
gtims ceased, and the hospital was deserted. 
The prior and the convent, who had been the 
founders, and were the patrons of the hospital, 
then filled it with old women. But these 
producing few of the fruits of devotion, were 
dismissed. The proprietors next formed it 
into an University, where the different 
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Though there are severa! revenues belonging 
to this university, yet it has never arrived at 
equal celebrity with the other three univer- 
sities. 





VERSES, 
ON BEING DEFIED TO WRITE A POEM ON A SMALL 
CRUMB OF BREAD. 
By an eminent Barrister. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Txov little fragment of Mau’s daily food, 

Tho’ small, yet useful—tho’ despised, yet good ! 

Poor lonely fraction of a pratne ¢ loaf, 
* [scorn thee not! nor join avother’s scoff : 

What tho’ more dainty man’s luxurious pride 

Disdainful sweep thee o’er the table's side, 

Still, when ejected from the window’s height, 
Thou draw’st the little rednreast’s wistful sight ; 
Elate with joy he leaves the quivering spray, 

Hops to the spot, and ks thee from the way. 
Then seeks his calluw brood iu neighb’ring tree, 
And strives to hush their infant wants with thee. 
That done, he flies where just before he stood, 
And carols the sweet song of gratitude ! 

Or if perchance thou 'scap'st the robin’s eye, 

A little care-fraught ant may wander nigh : 

At sight of thee, what raptures fill her heart ; 
She views thee round and round, to find a part 
Where fast’ning firmly she by force may trail 
The massy blessing to her distant cell ! 

In vain she toils to drag the pond’rous weight, 
And hasteus homeward to procure her mate ; 
Now both with puny prowess slowly drill 

The joyful burthen to the swarming hill. 
Assembling crowds the prize with pleasure eye, 
Aud help to place thee in their granary ; 

Where busy groups, with wisdom-teaching care, 
Lay up, while summer lasts, the winter's fare. 
lnstructive lesson for unheeding man, 

Who pines in penury, yet rejects their plan. 
Thou little morsel of man’s daily food ! 

Tho’ small, thou blessest; tho’ coutemn’d, thou’rt 


good ; 
Things which the proud despise, will oft impart 
A deep-felt blessing to a grateful heart, 


“SUNNY STREAM, SUNNY STREAM.” 
Sunny stream, sunny stream, 
Disporting on thy way, 
From these lovely regions, 
What tempteth thee to stray ? 
In quest of roses brighter, 
Meand'ring dost thou flow ? 
In quest of lilies whiter, 
Capricious dost thou go? 
Can’st find a happier sky, 
Mirror'd in thy breast, 
Oc smiling meads of summer 
Greener for thy rest ? 
Sunny stream, sunny stream, 
Disporting on thy way, 
From these lovely regions 
Ah! whither would ye stray? 
W. ARCHER. 


ROYAL MODESTY. 
Cuarves the Second one day asked Dr. 
Stillingfleet why he read his sermons before 
him, and preached out of book elsewhere? 
The Doctor replied, that preaching before so 
great an audience made him distrust his own 
abilites. But in return, how is it that your 
Majesty reads your speeches in Parliament, 
having no such reason? Why,’’ said the 
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king, “the truth is, I have asked my subjects 
so often for so much money, that I am really 
ashamed to look them in the face.”’ 





THE CHARACTER OF THE FIRST 
CENTURY. 


Ar the commencement of the Christian era, 
the greater part of the habitable globe was 
subject to the Roman Empire. The minor 
nations were governed either by Roman go- 
veinors, or by their own princes in subordi- 
nation tothe Roman senate. The ambition 
of Augustus Cesar had, however, deprived 
the people of all liberty but the name. The 
form of government, and the laws of the Ro- 
mans, were mild and equitable, but the in- 
justice an! avarice of the Pratas and Pro- 
consuls were intolerable. The universal 
dominion, and the general peace which then 
reigned, gave to that century the appellation ' 
of the Pacific Age. The want of records 
renders it impossible to ascertain, with any 
degree of precision, what was the state of the 
other nations who were not subject to the 
Roman yoke. The eastern regions were 
strangers tothe sweets of freedom, but the 
northern, in their frozen dwellings, enjoyed 
the blessings of freedom which their forms of 
government, their religious systems, and ro- 
bust constitution united to preserve and 
maintain. 

These nations were all sunk into super- 
stitions idolatry of a varied form, the deities 
of every nation being different, and by con- 
sequence their rites of worship. This dif- 
ference, however, produced no wars or reli- 
gious contentions, but harmony reigned in 
the region of idolatry. The general tendency 
of all these religious systems was to encou- 
tage vice and profligacy of manners, by the 
examples of the actions they attributed to 
their deities. 

The Jews, who alone had been favoured 
with the knowledge of the true God, had also 
in their period become exceedingly corrupted, 
erroneous in their principles, and immoral in 
their lives. Thus the general situation of the 
nations loudly called for the interposition of 
God to convey to the human mind true and 
certain principles of virtue and wisdom, and 
to recall wandering mortals to the sublime 
path of virtue. In such circumstances the 
Saviour of the world appeared, to introduce a 
new, sublime, and heavenly system of reli- 
gion, adapted to all the human race, and cal- 
culated to produce universal felicity. And 
though that century is denominated the pu- 
cific age, yet if we contemplate the political 
character of the Romans in the political, and 
the first teachers of Christianity in the moral 
world, and reflect upon the boldness, intre- 
pidity, and clemency exhibited by both, that 
period may with no small degree of propriety, 
claim the appellation of The LionPeriod.; 
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WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 


(Concluded from page 67.) 
Arter much deliberation, and devout invo- 
cation of the Divine assistance, considering 
how greatly the number of the clergy had 
been reduced by continual wars and frequent 
pestilences, he determined to remedy, as far as 
he was able, this desolation of the church, by 
relieving poor scholars in their clerical educa- 
tion ; and to establish two colleges of students, 
for the honour of God and the increase of his 
worship, for the support and exaltation of the 
Christian faith, and for the improvement of 
the liberal arts and sciences. Wykeham 
appears to have come to this resolution soon 
after his becoming Bishop of Winchester ; 
for, shortly after that period, he made pur- 
chases of several parcels of ground in the 
city of Oxford, which make the chief part of 
the site of his college there. His college at 
Winchester, was part of his original plan ; 
for, as early as the year 1373, before he pro- 
ceeded any farther 1 his plan for the latter, 
he established a school at Winchester, of the 
same kind as the former, and for the same 
purpose. He accordingly entered into an 
agreement with Richard de Herton, for ten 
years, commencing at Michaelmas, 1373, by 
which he agreed to instruct in grammatical 


learning, as many poor scholars as the bishop 
should send to him, and no others without 
his consent; that the bishop should provide 
and allow him a proper assistant; and that 
Herton, in case of his own illness, or neces- 
sary absence, should substitute a proper 


master to supply his place. While Wyke- 
ham was preparing to carry these generous 
designs into execution, a party was formed 
against him at Court, which obliged him to 
lay them aside for the present. At the head 
of this party was the Duke of Lancaster, who, 
in resentment for Wykeham’s opposition to 
his party in the Parliament of 1376, procured 
eight separate articles of impeachment to be 
brought against him by certain persons, for 
divers crimes committed during his adminis- 
tration of the public affairs ; of the first seven 
of these articles no proof was ever made, 
judgment being given solely and separately 
upon the last, which runs thus: “ That the 
said bishop, when he was chancellor, by his 
own authority, often caused fines, after they 
were enrolled, to be lessened, and the rolls to 
be erased; and in particular, that of John 
Grey of Betherfield, who made a fine with 
the king, in the forty-first year of his reign, of 
eighty pounds, for licence of feoffments of 
certain lands and tenements, which was paid 
into the Hanaper; but the said bishop, on 
the pretence of some bargain between him 
and the said John Grey, caused the first 
writing to be cancelled, by making another 


writing of the same tenor and date, for a fine 
of forty pounds, and made the clerk of the 
Hanaper repay the other forty pounds to the 
said John Grey, to the defrauding of the 
king.’ The bishop was heard upon these 
articles before a certain number of bishops 
and lords, and others of the privy-council, 
assigned by the king for that purpose about 
the middle of November; and, in conse- 
uence of the judgment given by them upon 
the last article, writs were issued from the 
Exchequer, dated the seventeenth of the same 
month, to the sheriffs of the several counties 
concerned, ordering them to seize, into the 
king’s hand, the temporualities of the Bishop 
of Winchester. The bishop was also forbid- 
den by the Duke of Lancaster, in the king’s 
name, to come within twenty miles of the 
court. The clergy, however, looked upon 
these proceedings, not so much in regard to 
the injury they did Wykeham, as their in- 
fringement of the liberty of the church; and, 
the people considering him as a person un. 
justly pegs by the exorbitant power of 
the Duke of Lancaster, a tumult insued in 
his behalf, by which means he was restored 
to the temporalities of his see, and to the 
king’s favour, a few days before the death of 
that monarch; which took place June 2}, 
1377. Soon after this event, he commenced 
the erection of his college at Oxford; the 
king’s patent for the building of which is 
dated November 26, 1379, by which it is en- 
titled Seinte Maria College of Wynchester 
tn Oxenford. During the building of this 
foundation, which was begun March, 1380, 
and finished April, 1386, he established in 
preper form his society at Winchester, to 
which, in the charter of incorporation, dated 
October 20, 1382, he gives the game title as 
the college at Oxford. As soon as he had 
completed his building at Oxford, he com- 
menced that at Winchester, which he finished 
in 1393. About this period he determined 
to rebuild a great part of his cathedral church, 
the whole of which had been erected by 
Bishop Walkelin, who began it in 1079. It 
was of Saxon architecture, with round pillars, 
or square piers, adorned with small pillars ; 
round-headed arches and windows, and plain 
walls on the outside, without buttresses ; the 
nave had been for some time in a bad condi- 
tion. Wykeham, upon a due survey, deter- 
mined to take the whole down, from the tower 
westward, and to rebuild it in a more magni- 
ficent . He ed this great 
work in 1395, upon certain conditions, stipu- 
lated between him, the prior, and convent, 
aad finished it in the style commonly called 
gothic, with pointed arches and windows, 
without key-stones, and pillars consisting of 
an assemblage of many small ones, closel 
connected together. This great pile, whieh 
took about ten years in erecting, was just 
finished when the bishop died. He had pro- 

















vided in his will*for the entire completion of 
his design by his executors, in case of his 
death, and allotted two thousand five hundred 
marks for what then remained to be done, 
and five hundred marks for the glass windows. 
Besides this great benefaction to his cathe- 
dral, he purchased estates to the value of two 
hundred marks a-year, in addition to the 
lends of the bishopric. While he was re- 
building his cathedral, he was engaged in 
several great trusts and offices under Richard 
the Second. The Parliament summoned by 
Henry IV., a few days after his accession to 
the throne, was the last he attended in per- 
son; he ever after sent procurators to excuse 
his absence, on account of his age and infir- 
mities. Being blessed with an excellent 
constitution, he had enjoyed an uncommon 
share of health, having been Bishop of Win- 
chester thirty years, and in all that period 
had only once been interrupted by illness, in 
the attendance upon his duty in every capa- 
city. At the end of the year 1401, he retired 
to South Waltham, and, on the January fol- 
lowing, he appointed Dr. Nicholas Wakeham 
and Dr. John Elner, to be his coadjutors in 
the bishopric. But although he had taken 
coadjutors to his assistance, he still personally 
attended and directed his affairs, both public 
and private, admitting all persons who had 
any business to transact with him, to his 
upper chamber. This practice he was able 
to continue until within a few days of his 
death, which took place, September 27, 1404. 
He was buried, according to his directions, in 
his own oratory, in the cathedral church of 
Winchester. His funeral was attended by a 
great concourse of people, many of whom, 
doubtless, attended out of regard to his me- 
mory, but a great number of the poorer sort 
came to partake of the alms which were to be 
distributed : having ordered by his will, that 
in whatever place he should happen to die, 
and through whatever places his body should 
be carried, between the place of his death and 
the cathedral church of Winchester, in all 
these places, to every poor tenant, that had 
held of him there as Bishop of Winchester, 
should be given, to pray for his soul, four 
pence; and to every other poor person, ask- 
ing alms, two pence, or one penny at least, 
according to the discretion of his executors ; 
and that on the day of his burial, to every 
poor person coming to Winchester, and ask- 
ing alms for the love of God, and for the 
health of his soul, should be given four pence. 
He appointed his grand-nephew, the Reverend 
Thomas Wykeham, to be his heir, and one 
of his executors, with six others, to whom he 
bequeathed a thousand pounds for their trou- 
ble. He had before put him in possession of 
his manors and estates, to the value of six 
hundred. marks a-year, and he deposited in 
the hands of the warden and scholars of new 
college, a hundred pounds for thepdefence of 
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his title to the said estates, to be kept by 
them, and to be applied to noother use what- 
ever, for twenty years after his decease ; after 
which term the whole, or remainder not so 
applied, was to be freely delivered to Sir 
Thomas Wykeham or his heirs. : 

It may be truly said of the subject of this 
memoir, that few men ever e ed: him in 
acts of munificence and charity, among seve- 
ral of which may be mentioned the following: 
— At his first entrance upon the bishopric of 
Winchester, he remitted to his poor tenants 
certain acknowledgments usually paid, and 
due by custom, to the amount of five hundred 
and two pounds, one shilling, and sevenpence. 
To several officers of the bishopric, who had 
become poor, he at different times remitted 
sums due to him te the amount of two thou- 
sand marks. He paid for his tenants, three 
several times, the subsidies granted . to the 
hing by Parliament. In 1377, he discharged 
the whole of the debts of the prior and con- 
vent of Shelborne, to the amount of a hun- 
dred and ten marks, eleven shillings, and four. 
pence; besides making the convent a free 
gift of a hundred marks. From the time of 
his heing made bishop of Winchester, he pro- 
vided for, at least, twenty-four poor persons 
every day, not only in victuals, but also in 
distributing money among them. He con- 
tinually employed his friends and attendants 
to search after those whose modesty would 
not suffer them to make their distresses 
known ; and to go to the houses of the sick 
and needy, and inform themselves of their 
particular calamities. To such as were in 
prison for debt, he was attentive and come 
passionate; inquiring into their circumstances, 
compounding with their creditors, and pro- 
curing their release. He expended vast 
sums in repairing the roads, making cause- 
ways, and building bridges, between London 
and Winchester, and many other places. 
He likewise repaired a number of churches 
that were gone to decay, besides furnishing 
them with books, a hundred pair of vest- 
ments, a hundred and thirteen silver chalices, 
and other ornaments. 








THE ONLY MEANS OF ENJOYING 
LIFE. 


Tue whole structure of our nature, and the 
whole condition of our being, prove that our 
Maker intended us not for a life of indolence, 
but of active exertion. All the organs of the 
body, and all the faculties of the mind, are 
instruments of action, and it is only by con- 
stant exercise that these powers can be re- 
tained in a healthful state, and man enjoy 
any tolerable degree of felicity. If the body 
be snffered to remain long inactive, it will 
lose its strength, and become a prey to disease, 
at the same time the mental faculties will be 
gradually enfeebled, and the whole fubrie of 
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human happiness be undermined by fretful- 
ness and spleen. It is, on the contrary, a 
matter of constant experience, that a regular 
course of bodily exercise is conducive to 
heaith, exhilirates the spirits, and contributes 
to the easy and successful employment of the 
intellectaal powers. ; ; 

The frequent application of the mind to 
study establishes a habit of thinking, which 
tenders it easy and pleasing to engage in any 
kind of scientific or literary pursuit; but a 
mind which remains long unemployed, loses 
its delicacy and vigour, and degenerates into 


lJanguor and stupidity. 
As the i 


; earth, if it be industriously culti- 
vated, will produce fruits in rich abundance ; 
ao if it be permitted to remain long unculti- 
vated, it will be covered with weeds, which 
will be rank in proportion to the richness of 
the soil, In like manner the human mind, 
if cultivated with great asviduity, will yield a 
plentiful harvest of knowledge and wisdom ; 
on the contrary, if neglected, it will gradually 
be corrupted with the seeds of error and folly, 
and the noxious weeds will grow up in the 
greatest abundance in those minds which are 
by nature capable of producing the most 
excellent fruits. The obvious and the unde- 
niable fact is, that man was made for action, 
and not for indolence. 


had passed the Val-de-Grace, when severa¥ 
were evidently bending their steps in that 
direction ; for in the immediate neighbour. : 
hood, the erection of the guillotine is a suf- 
ficient signal of what is to follow. On: 
arriving at the Place St. Jacques, in the 
centre of which the scaffold was erected, a 
moderate crowd had assembled, forming a 
large semicircle, commencing from the barrier 
on earch side. They were chiefly composed, 
it is true, of the lower orders, but several 
very respectuble-looking females were 
amongst them; and we observed three or 
four decent-looking voitures, drawn up under 
the trees of the boulvards, and outside the 
ting of people, filled with spectators. Of 
course, all the windows commanding a 
glimpse of the area were fully occupied ; and 
we were no sno to observe, at many of 
them, several young girls of seventeen or 
eighteen, whose dress and demeanour be- 
tokened them to belong toa respectable sphere 
of life, anxiously gazing on the fearful pre- 
parations of bloodshed. The crowd were 
certainly amusing themselves in a most hila- 
rious manner; itinerant venders of cakes 
and marehands de coeo were perambulating 
amongst them; and a stranger would have 
thought they were waiting during the entr’- 
acte of an exhibition of mountebanks, 
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SKETCHES OF PARIS. 
An Execution. 


We were beguiling our time one evening at 
a small but comfortable café, in the Rue de 
Vaugirard, sipping our demi-tusse, and read- 
ing Galignani’s Messenger, to see how 
things were going on at home, when the 

roprietor, a civil and intelligent man, in- 
jormed us, in an under tone, that an execution 
was to tuke place the next morning at the 
Barriére d’Arcueil, but that it was not gene- 
rally known, as the time and plice of the 
fatal operation of the guillotine ave always 
kept secret. Now this struck us as a sin- 
gular contradiction. The executions in 
Paris, ag everywhere else, are for the avowed 
purpose of example, in consequ of 
which they are generally quite private, in 
order that nobody muy witness them. 
Anxious to behold so terrible, yet at the 
same time so novel a spectacle to an English- 
man, we rose early the next morning, and by 
seven o’clock were on our way to the barrier, 
where the executions are generally held, 
since the removal of the scene of blood from 
the Place de Gréve, in front of the Hotel de 
Ville. The inhabitants of Paris are an early 

eople, and business was quite alive at this 
con but we did not see that tide of spec- 
tutors pressing towards the spot, as we 
should have ebserved in England, until we 





tend of being collected together to see a 
fellow-creature deprived of life. We recog- 
nised a municipal guard among the soldiers, 
with whom we were slightly acquainted, and 
with his permission we were allowed to ap- 
proach the scaffold. The guillotine was 
erected on a platform about seven feet from 
the ground, resting on an open framework of 
timber, all of which was painted red. By 
the side of the plank on which the criminal 


was to be confined, was a long basket of . 


coarse work, filled, we presume, with sand 
or sawdust, and the box for the reception of 
the head was strapped to the uprights bee 
tween which the ponderous knife was to fall. 
On one side of the scaffold was a common 
market cart, in which two men were calmly 
sitting and smoking their pipes—this was 
to convey the body away; and on the other 
we observed « light waggon to carry off the 
machine itself. The circle of spectators was 
preserved by the municipal guard stationed 
in pairs at short distances, and the gens 
d’armes were conversing in different little 
knots in the centre. About a quarter to 
eight the cloud of dust at the end of the 
Boulvard d’Enfer, proclaimed the approach 
of the cavalcade, a circumstance which 
seemed to be hailed with much glee by the 
mob. A large detachment of horse-soldiers 
came first; then, we presnme, some of the 
city functionaries, in a Weécienne 3* and lastly, 
the criminal van, in which we were informed 


* A small four-wheeled fly for one horse, cuntain- 
ing three persons, 
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were the prisoner, the chaplain of the prison, 
and the executioner. We ought to state, that 
the van opened behind, so that it was ex- 
actly like uncarting a deer, the driver having 
backed it against the steps of the guillotine. 
The culprit was a fine muscular man, about 
thirty; we thought he shuddered for an 
instant, as he caught the first glance of the 
scaffold, but it was only for an instant ; and 
then resuming his self-pussession, he shook 
his head two or three times, when his cap 
was removed, and stared with apparent un- 
concern at the multitude. The morning 
was clear and beautiful—too fair, we thought, 
for a human. being to leave the world by so 
violent a death, but we had little time al- 
lowed for moralizing. He ascended the 
steps unaided, and took his place on the 
k, which was directly tipped up, and slid 
orizontally under the knife. A piece of 
wood, having a notch to correspond to the 
neck of the prisoner, was then pushed down, 
to prevent his drawing back his head ; and as 


he was lying on his face, he was literally. 


looking into the box where his head. was 
to fall. All was now still as death; and on 
the catch being loosened, the knife fell swiftly 
and heavily, but we could distinctly hear the 
momentary stop as it cut through the vertebrae 
of the neck. An immense jet of blood imme- 
diately spouted out from the divided arteries, 
but in an instant the body was pushed over 
into the basket, as well as the box containing 
the head. The scaffold was then washed 
down with pailsfull of water, and the bloody 
stream poured down in torrents on the pave- 
ment of the road. Next to this, the basket 
containing the body and head were placed in 
the cart, which drove quickly off, and then 
the crowd dispersed by degrees, appeating 
much gratified with the sight they had wit- 
nessed. 

In the evening we visited the barrier again. 
All the apparatus was removed. and the ever- 
gay population of Paris were passing outside 
the gates, to enjoy themselves at the guin- 
guettes, for it was a féte evening. But the 
stain of blood was still in the road, and we 
became disgusted with the recollection of the 
morning’s tragedy, and returned home, think- 
ing that a sight like that we had witnessed, 
inured the people to deeds of cruelty, rather 
~ exerted any beneficial influence over 
them. 

The execution here described took place 
in July, 1338. The name of the culprit was 
Jadin, and he had been committed for mur. 
dering a servant girl ix the Rue Croix des 
petits Champs, under very aggravated circum- 
stances. Since then there has been but one 
other execution in Paris, and that was in 
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A GLIMPSE OF ELIZABETHAN 
MANNE 


Tuexe is, perhaps, no work which throws 
more curious and circumstantial light on the 
manners of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, especially 
at the concluding portion of it, than a rare 
volume, by Zhomas Decker, called “ The 
Guls Horne Buok,” which appeared in the 
year 1609. We shall occasionally lay before 
our readers a few passages, illustrative of a 
state of manners which cannot but be of the 
highest interest to every Englishman. And 
selecting our example at random, will make 
our first extract from a chapter, entitled, 

‘ How a Gallant should behave himself in 

an Ordinary.’? 

“First, having diligently inquired out an 
ordinary of the largest reckoning, whither 
most of your courtly gallants do resort, let it 
be your use to repair thither some half hour 
after eleven; for then you shall find most of 
your fashion-mongers planted in the room 
waiting for meat. Ride thither upon your 
Galloway nag, or your Spanish jennet, a swift 
ambling pace, in your hose and doublet, gilt 
rapier and poignard bestowed in their places, 
and your French lackey carrying your cloak, 
and running before you; or rather in a coach, 
for that will both hide you from the basilisk 
eyes of your creditors, and outrun a whole ken- 
nel of bitter-mouthed sergeants. Being are 
rived in the room, salute not any but those of 
your acquaintance: walk up and down by the 
rest as scorniully and as carelessly as a gen- 
tleman-usher : select some friend, having first 
thrown off your cloak, to walk up and down 
the room with you; let him be suited, if you 
can, worse by far than yourself; he will bea 
foil to you; and this will be a means to pub- 
lish your clothes better than Paul's, a tennis- 
court, or a playhouse: discourse as loud as you 
can, no matter to what purpose; if you but 
make a noise, and laugh in fashion, and have 
a good sour face to promise quarrelling, you 
shall be much observed. If you be a soldier, 
talk how often you have been in action; aa 
the Portugal voyage, the Cales voyage, the 
Island voyage ; besides some eight or nine em- 
ployments in Ireland and the Low Countries: 
then yon may discourse how honourably your 
Grave used you, (observe that you call your 
Grave Maurice “‘ your Grave ;”) how often you 
have drunk with count such-a-one, and such 
a count on your kneee to your Grave’s health ; 
and let it be your yirtue to give place neither 
to S. Kynock, nor to any Dutchman whatsoever 
in the seventeen provinces, for that soldier’s: 
complement of drinking. And, if you perceive 
that the untravelled compaay about you take 
this down well, ply them with more such stuff, 
as, how you have interpieted between the 
French king and a great lord of Barbary, when 
they have been drinking healths together: 
that will be an excellent occasion to publish, 
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your languages, if you have them ; if not, get 
some fragments of French, or small parcels of 
Italian, to fling about the table; but beware 
how you speak any Latin there; your ordinary 
most commonly hath no more to do with Latin 
than a desperate town of garrison hath.” 

H. E. B. 


TWO NIGHTS IN ROME. 
(Translated from the French.) 
For the Mirror. 
(SECOND NIGHT.) 


On the last day of the exhibition of 1835, a 
triple row of equipages was ranged in front 
of the unfinished Museum of Painting in 
Paris. The privileged crowd—the artists, 
their noble patrons, and above al!, the ladies, 
smiling, gay, and happy, thronged the door 
reserved for the bearers of the blue ticket, the 
precious favour of the Directors of the Royal 
Siena; On the steps under the colonade 
stood two artists engaged in conversation, and 
observing the carriages file off before them. 
The elder of the two, whose tall thin figure, 
high forehead, and mustachios, 4 la Louis 
XIIL., resembled the Buckingham of Van- 
dyke, bore in his countenance traces of that 
indescribable expression of suffering, which 
deep thought and superior genius are apt to 
leave; when a smile played on his lips, an 
expression of melancholy sadness was blended 
with it; and his full durk eye betrayed some 
secret sorrow, which he was denied the con- 
solation of imparting to his bosom friend. 

“You deserve our reproaches,” said his 
friend, a young artist, from whose button-hole 
dangled a medal of merit, decorated with a 
new riband shining in all its freshness. 

« ] deserve your reproaches !” 

“ Yes, yon, whose first youthful effort pro- 
mised sv much; you, in whose study I have 
seen such masterly sketches; such great de- 
signs, such exquisite copies, as to deceive the 
eye of a master, all covered with dust, and 
neglected. And what have you exhibited ? 
only a portrait, beautiful indeed, as one of 
Lawrence’s, but still only a portrait; and after 
all, we are indebted to the vanity of a pretty 
woman for it. Ah! Raymond, you have 
robbed us of our share of your glory.” 
** Glory!’ replied the painter, slowly; “ I 
never cared for glory, I love the art for its own 
sake; mon Dieu, if I had but seen Italy! if 
it had been my lot to wander among the trea- 
sures of the Vatican! O Rome! O Rome!” 
* But if you regret Rome, why did you leave 
it ?’—“ 1 am a native of the cold north,” an. 
swered he, smiling bitterly; “the burning 
sun of Italy would kill me.” 

The carriage that was passing at this in- 
stant, an open landau, stopped just before 
them. It was occupied by a man advanced 
in yearg, and a young femule, the latter of 
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whom was, at the moment, leaning gracefully 
on the opposite panel, and conversing with 
some persons she had recognised in the 
crowd. ‘ Good morning, chere-belle,” suid 
a pretty, but vain-looking lady, to the female 
who was leaning over the side of the carriage, 
‘‘ have you seen my portrait ?"—“ Yes, it is 
very beautiful, indeed : it is not more so than 
you, madam,—it is you.” 

“I beg to recommend you the artist. He 
is a charming young man—a little odd—ee- 
centric.” — “ His name ?’’ — “ Raymond. 
Adieu !—Eh ! there he is, that tall man on the 
steps of the colonade.” 

As the carriage was driving off, the young 
lady turned for an instunt to survey the ob- 
ject to which her attention had been directed, 
and Raymond saw, through a profusion of 
glossy ringlets, the most angelic face: that 
ever met his eyes, or that his glowing imagi- 
nation had conceived; it realized all of the 
beautiful, that the divine Raphael, his great 
model, had embodied in his master-pieces, 
“ Camille,” said he, pressing his friend’s 
arm, “ I am positive this is the first time in 
my life that I have seen this beautiful crea- 
ture; and yet her glance seemed to convey to 
me a most strange and undefinable sensation, 
—an electric shock, as it were. And what is 
most strange, I seem to have experienced all 
this before. This young girl, her look, the 
carriage, and sonal standing on the steps— 
all this has surely occurred before! But, no, 
it must be one of those moments when the 
temembrance of some past dream haunts the 
soul—some idle fancy of the imagination that 
never existed.’’ 

About nine o’clock next morning, a car- 
triage drew up before the artist’s house, in the 
Rue de la Rochefoucault. Raymond, in his 
morning gown, and velvet cap in hand, re- 
ceived, with some embarrassment, the elderly 
gentleman whom he had seen with the beau. 
tiful girl in the open carriage on the preceding 
day. The stranger, evidently a man of dis. 
tinction, appeared to have studied the art of 
painting; he readily recognised several pic- 
tures by the old masters hanging round the 
walls of the studio; and glancing over some of 
our artist’s unfinished kutchen, pointed out 
their beauties. 

The painter, observing the impression pro- 
duced on the old man by his works, dusted 
some of the frameless portraits lying about 
the room in most artist-like confusion ; opened 
old portfolios long time forgotten, and, with 
a timid deference, and vanity hitherto a 
stranger to his mind, anxiously awaited his 
visitor’s opinion. ‘ As far as I can judge,” 
said the old man, in an Italian accent, “ these 
beautiful sketches appear to be formed more 
on the model of the old Spanish school, than 
our great Italian masters. Have you ever been 
in Rome ?”-—“ I have never been in Rome or 


Italy,” was the reply. “Ah! you are still 
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young enough to come to see us some day ; 
you must see the Vatican, Florence, Venice. 
In the meantime I offer you a model, such as 
our Rapbael himself never had. I wish you 
to take a likeness of my daughter. I reside 
in the neighbourhood of Paris,—you will find 
a studio at my house ; I shall be in town to- 
morrow, and if you are disengayed, I will take 

with me.’”’ Afterthe old man had taken 
bis leave, the artist read on the card which he 
gave him, “ Prince Barberini.’? The French 
villa of the Roman prince was situated near 
the small village of Issy, and with its terraces 
and white statues, partially seen through the 
sombre verdure of a grove of linden trees, in 
which it was embowered, resembled an Italian 
villa transported to the woody banks of the 
Seine. 

The portrait, after a considerable time, was 
finished—it was a chef d'wuvre. The painter 
had first admired, and then loved his model ; 
he had exerted all his powers to do justice to 
the original, and succeeded in producing a 
master-piece. It was only under the impres- 
sion of the look—the indescribable glance 
with which his beautiful model thanked him, 
upon receiving the portrait, that the bitter 
conviction of the impotence of art to express 
that heavenly beam, forced itself upon his 
mind. 

He also discovered that another sort of ad- 
miration besides that of art had taken pos- 
session of his soul—he discovered that he 
was in love. 

Raymond loved without even dreaming of 
love. The prince, whose forehead, shaded 
by premature grey hairs, and lustreless eyes, 
exhibited traces of viulent passions, became 
accustomed to the presence of the painter. 
Sometimes, tormented by a nervous suscepti- 
bility—a_ mental suffering, which was only 
irritated by attentions, he withdrew entirely 
from the artist and his model. 

Thus left to themselves, they spent hours 
together—hours of unmixed happiness, when 
they felt themselves isolated from all the 
world ; and neither thought of, nor cared for 
aught it contained besides each other. 

Leontia was, like most young girls who, 
deprived in early life of the kind protection of 
a mother, and unable to find a kindred bosom 
into which they can pour their young and 
timid emotions, fall back upon their own re- 
sources, and learn to think and reflect ; she 
was conscious that she loved Raymond, and 
she abandoned herself to the pleasing en- 
chantment. ‘ Leontia,” said the prince, after 
dinner, on the day sul t to the comple- 
tion of the portrait, “we must be in Rome 
before the end of ten days. I intend giving 
an entertainment at the palace of Barberini 
on the 25th; we must therefore depart to- 
morrow, and travel by easy stages.”—‘“ Ray- 
mond,” continued he, “ you have never been 
at Rome —you will go with us ?’"—‘ B thank 





you, prince,”’ replied the painter, turning pale, 
“but I cannot go--at present.”—‘* What ! 
you an admirer of art ! of Raphael ! and cannot 
goto Rome! Let us see,—what can detain 
you in Paris ?’’—oh, nothing, you must go 
with us, that is decided.’’— Excuse me. sir, 
but the thing is impossible.” returned Ray- 
mond, with firmness. ‘ Raymond,” insisted 
the prince, “ your presence is necessary to us. 
We shall only remain a short time at Rome, 
and then we shall return to Paris to resume 
our occupations.” A beseeching glance from 
Leontia decided the artist. He consented to 
accompany them to Rome. 
The villa was deserted next morning. * ° 
* * * * “It is the Porta del Popolo, 
God furgive me,” exclaimed the artist, as the 
travelling carriage of the prince Barberini en- 
tered Rome. “ What! do you know it, then ?” 
said the prince, in surprise.—% Yes,”’ an- 
swered Raymond, with a slight tremor of the 
voice, “ thanks to the engravers who send us 
poor Frenchmen such excellent views of your 
city.’? The prince was expected to dinner, 
and he arrived just in time to receive his 
noble and princely guests in the galleries and 
gardens of the palace of Barberini, on this 
occasion sparkling with lights, and resounding 
with the most enchanting music. It was an 
aristocratic féte, worthy of the last representa- 
tive of one of the most high and powerful 
families of Rome. After the first pressure of 
the crowd had subsided, and the guests began 
to circulate more freely through the marble 
galleries, and the mu-ic had ceased, the 
artist, intoxivated by the fairy scene with 
which he was surrounded, found himself be- 
fore the portrait of Leontia, by the side of the 
prince, who presented him to his friends as 
the author of this master-piece of art. The 
painter, bewildered by a pewerful hallucina- 
tion—a sort of mental intoxication, lost his pre- 
sence of mind. ‘“ Raymond,” said the prince, 
“how is it that an artist should never have 
come to Rome voce in his life ? But you recog- 
nised the Porta del Popolo! did you ever see it 
before 2???“ Yes, prince,” replied he, mecha- 
nically, ‘‘once—only once; and with that 
once is connected a mysterious tale.’”?>  “ Let 
us hear it,’’ they all exclaimed, eagerly. “ It 
is a long time since,’’ replied Raymond. he- 
sitating ; “ but in case of danger, I should 
be protected by you. 1] have been in Rome 
before.’ “Ah! I knew it,” exclaimed the 
prince. “I was at that time very young, a 
mere boy. I arrived in the evening, and was 
conducted by some fatality to the theatre 
d’Argentina,—Coronari sung * ° * * 
Leontia entered the room at this moment, 
and obs: rving an expression of intense suffer- 
ing on her tather’s countenance, who was 
leaning against the marble mantel-piece, she 
turned an imploring look on the painter. The 
look was the same as that of the pale figure 
he had seen at the theatre d’ Argentino. 

















Raymond proceeded to repeat the story, of 
which the reader is already aware, describing 
every circumstance with the most minute ex- 
actness. ‘ The walls,” continued he, ‘ were 
hung with dark tapestry ;” and as he raised 
his head, his eyes expanded with terror, as he 
recognised the same drapery ; “ on the mantel- 
piece was a clock.” It wasithe same that stood 
before him. “ The eyes of the masked figure 
flashed fire.” He shuddered, as he encoun- 
tered the prince’s fiery glance. “Eh! then,” 
cried the latter. There was a moment of si- 
lence, and Leontia, pale and trembling, slightly 
pushed the gilded frame of the portrait, which 
falling on the pedestal of a marble culumn, 
was torn by a sharp angle. This incident 
turned the attention of the party from Ray- 
mond, and put an end to the embarrassment 
of all. The unfortunate artist saw that he 
waslost. As one hour after midnight tolled 
from the lofty dome of St. Peters, Raymond 
was standing before the window of his cham- 
ber, musing on the events of the evening,when 
he heard a slight rustling of the tapestry.— 
“¢ Raymond,” whispered a low voice. “ Leon- 
tia !” and he clasped her to his bosom for the 
first time ‘ You must fly, Raymond—come !” 
and she led him through a narrow corridor, 
towards asmall door opening into the gardens, 
from which he could ascend the terrace wall, 
and from thence jump into the street.‘ Fly,” 
said she, “ there is no time to lose !” “ Alone !” 
whispered Raymond. “ I must remain here,” 
continued she, “ now I know all :—Oh! I re- 
member the last tears of my mother; but he 
is my father,—I must remain.” ‘“ Then I re- 
main also, there is a fatality attending my visits 
to Rome, to which I must submit. I was com- 
pelled the first time, after a few hours, to bid 
adieu to my dreams of future fame; and ten 
years after, am I compelled to leave all 1 value 
on earth! No, I shall not go alune.”” “ For 
heaven's sake, not so loud, or you will be lost— 
farewell!” Alight was seen at this moment 
in the chamber that Raymond had quitted, 
and Leontia, throwing her arms round his 
neck, whispered—‘ If you love me, Raymond, 

o.’’ He precipitated himself into the street ; 
and when he had disappeared, Leontia, utter- 
ing a piercing shriek, fell into a swoon. Three 
days after, at Naples, Raymond read the fol- 
lowing, in the “ Diario di Roma :” 

“ At the conclusion of a splendid féte given 
at the villa of Barberini, on the 25th, an en- 
tire wing of the palace was burnt to the ground. 
We regret to add that his excellency the Prince 
Barberini, and several of his suite, fell a prey 
to the devouring element.” 
* * * * * * 

Six months after this melancholy accident, 
Camillo met his friend driving an elegant 
cabriolet in the Champs Elysées. 

What! in Paris?” cried he. “ Yes, I 
returned eight days since ; shall I drive you ?” 
“ Fhave not the least objection—your horse is 
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such a beautiful animal. Where do you reside 
now ?” 

“ Come to dinner. and you shall see. 
Well now ! what of Rome, Art, Raphael ?” 
* bd The cabriolet was rapidh 
traversing the Champ de Mars Vangirigard, 
Issy, and stopped at a villa on the road to 
Fleury. “ Art!” exclaimed Raymond, “ I have 
proved faithless to it at Rome. Yes, Camillo, 
Iam no longer a painter, I love the art no 
more—I love”? * * * * You love 


this beautiful creature ?” interrupted his friend, 
who observed a young lady of extraordinary 
beauty running to meet them, as a fuotman 
“Yes, my wife!’’ said 


opened the gate. 
Raymond. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE EARLY 
ENGLISH LIBRARIES. 


Tats article is inserted to show the vast ac- 
cumulation of literature which existed at the 
commencement of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, evincing the industry of the monks, the 
great loss sustained, and from the style and 
orthography of the quotation, the state of 
the English language at that period. 

It is a circumstance well known to those 
at all conversant in the History of England, 
in the year one thousand five hundred and 
thirty-six, the suppression of the lesser mo- 
nasteries took place, by Henry the Eighth, 
When the ‘abolition was first proposed io 
the Convention, Bishop Fisher strenuously 
opposed it, and told his brethren that this 
was fairly showing the king how he might 
come at the great monasteries. “ And so, my 
Lords,”’ concluded he, “if you grant the 
king these smaller monasteries, you do but 
make him an handle whereby he may cut 
down all the cedars within your Lebanon.” 

The hishop’s fears were realized by the 
subsequent acts of Henry; after having 

uelled a commotion raised on account of 
the suppression of the lesser monasteries, im- 
mediately abolished the remainder, and in the 
whole, suppressed six hundred and forty-five 
monasteries, of which twenty-eight had 
abbots who had seats in Parliament. Ninety 
colleges were demolished, two thousand five 
hundred and seventy-five chanteries and free- 
chapels, witr: an hundred and ten hospitals. 
The havock that was made among the libra- 
ries cdnnot be better described than in the 
words of Bayle, Bishop of Ossory, in the 

reface to Leland’s “ New Year’s Gift to 

ing Henry the Eighth.” 

‘A greate nombre of them whiche pur- 
chased those superslycyouse mansyons re- 
served of those librarye bookes some to serve 
theyr jokes, some to scoure theyr candle- 
styckes, and some to rubbe theyr bootes. 
Some they sold to the grossers and sope- 
sellers, and some they sent over see to y* 
booke bynders, not in small numbre, but at 
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tymes whole shyppes full, to ye wonderinge 
of foren nacyons.” 

“ Yea, ye universytees of thys realme are 
not alle clere in thys detestable fact. But 
cursed is that bellye whyche seketh to be 
fedde with suche ungodlye gaynes, and so 
depely shameth hys natural conterye. I 
knowe a merchant manne, whyche shall at 
thys tyme be namelesse, that boughte y* con- 
tentes of two noble lybraryes for forty shyl- 
lynges pryce, a shame it is to be spoken ! 

hys stuffe hathe he occup$ed in ye stede of 
greye paper by y* space of more than these 
ten yeares, and yet he hathe store ynoughe 
for as manye yeares to come. A _ prody- 
gyouse example is thys, and to be abhorred 
of all men whyche love theyr nacyon as they 
shoulde do. The monkes kepte them undre 
dust yt ydle-headed prestes regarded them 
not, their latter owners have most shame- 
fully abused them, and y, covetouse mer- 
chantes have solde them awzye into foren 
nacyons for moneye.” 


THE FIRST POET LAURKATE. 


Tux father of all Laureates, was named Ca- 
mito: he was a plain countryman of Apulia, 
whether a shepherd or thresher is not material. 
“ this man (says Jovius) excited by the fame 
of the great encouragement given to poets at 
court, and the high honour in which they were 
held, came to the city, bringing with him a 
strange lyre in his hand, and at least some 
twenty thousand of verses. All the wits and 
critics of the court flocked about him, delighted 
to see a clown, with a ruddy, hale complexion, 
and in his own long hair, so top fullof poetry ; 
and at the first sight of him all agreed he was 
born tv be Poet Laureate. He had a most 
hearty welcome in an island of the river Tider, 
(an agreeable place, not unlike our Richmond,) 
where he was first made to eat and drink plen- 
tifully, and to repeat his verses to everybody. 
Then they adorned him with a new and ele- 
gant garland, composed of vine leaves, laurel, 
and brassica. He was then saluted, by com- 
mon consent, with the title of archipoeta, or 
arch-poet, in the style of those days; in ours, 
Poet Laureate. This honour the poor man re- 
ceived with the most sensible demonstrations 
of joy, his eyes drunk with tears and gladness. 
Next, the public acclamation was expressed in 
— which is transmitted to us as ful- 
lows :—- 


= — brassicea virens corana, 
t lauro, archipoeta, i 
Dignus priucipis auribus Leonis.” 
“ All hail, arch-poet, without peer ! 
Vine, bay, or cabbage fit to wear, 
And worthy of the prince’s ear." 





From hence he was conducted in pomp to the 
capitol of Rome, mounted on an elephant, 
tirough the shouts of the populace, where the 
ceremony ended. 
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The historian tell us farther, “ That at his 
introduction to Lev, he not unly poured forth 
verses innumerable, like a torrent, but also 
sung them with open mouth. Nor was he 
only once introduced, or on stated days (like 
our Laureates,) but made a companion to his 
master, and entertained as one of the instru- 
ments of his most elegant pleasures. When 
the prince was at table, the poet had his place 
at the window. When the prince had half 
eaten his meat, he gave with his own hands 
the rest to the poet. When the poet drank, it 
was out of the prince’s own flagun, insomuch 
(says the historian) that through so great good 
eating and drinking he contracted a most ter- 
rible gout.”’ Sorry I am to relate what follows, 
but that I cannot leave my reader's curiosit 
unsatisfied in the catastrophe of this extraordi- 
nary man. To use my author's words, which 
are remarkable, mortuo Leone profligatisque 
poetis, &c. ‘ When Leo died, and poets were 
no more,” (for I would not understand profii- 
gatis literally, as if poets then were profligate, ) 
this unhappy Laureate was forthwith reduced 
to return to his country, where, oppressed with 
old age and want, he miserably perished in a 
common hospital. 

We see from this sad conclusion (which 
may be of example to the poets of our time,) 
that it were happier to meet with no encou- 
ragement at all, to remain at the plough, or 
other lawful occupation, than to be elevated 
above their condition, and taken out of the 
common means of life, without a surer support 
than the temporary, or, at best, mortal favours 
of the great. It was doubtless for this consider- 
ation, that when the royal bounty was extended 
to our Poet Laureates, care was taken to settle 
it upon him for life. And it was the practice 
of our princes, never to remove from the station 
of Puet Laureate any man who had once been 
chosen, though never so much geniuses might 
arise in his time. 

John Kaye was the first Poet Laureate in 
England ; temp. Edward IV. He has left us 
none of his poems; but he has given to pos- 
terity a translation of the siege of Rhodes, from 
the Latin; this he dedicates to the king, and 
calls himself, ‘‘ hys humble Poete Laureate.” 

Mr. Southey is the present Poet Laureate. 


CHARACTER OF CHARLES II. 


Tue tall and swarthy grandson of Henry IV. 
of France, was naturally possessed of a dispo- 
sition which, had he preserved purity of mo- 
rals, had made him one of the most amiable of 
men. It was his misfortune, in very early 
life, to have become thoroughly debauched in 
mind and heart; and adversity, usually the 
rugged nurse of virtue, made the selfish liber- 
tine but the more reckless in his profligacy. 
He did not merely indulge his passions; his 
neck bowed to the yoke of lewdness. He was 
attached to women, not from love, for he had 
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no jealousy, and wes regardless of infidelities ; 
nor entirely frum debauch, but from the plea- 
sure of living near them, and sauntering in 
theircompany. His delight—such is the re- 
cord of the royalist Evelyn—* was in concu- 
bines, and cattle of that sort ;’ and up to the last 
week of his life, he spent his time in dissolute- 
ness, toying with his mistresses, and listening 
to love-songs. Ifdecision ever broke through 
his abject vices, it was but a momentary flash ; 
a life of pleasure sapped his moral courage, 
and left him imbecile, fit only to be the tool 
of courtiers, and the dupe of mistresses. Did 
the English Commons impeach Clarendon ? 
Charles II. could think of nothing but how 
to get the duchess of Richmond to court 
ayain. Was the Dutch war signalized by 
disasters? “the king did still follow his 
women as much as ever;” and took more 
pains to reconcile the chambermaids of Lady 
Castlemaine, or make friends of the rival 
beauties of his court, than to save his king- 
dom. He was ‘ yoverned by his lust, and the 
women, and the rogues about him.” 

The natural abilities of Charles II. were 
probably overrated. He was incapable of a 
strong purpose, or steady application. He 
read imperfeetly, and ill, When drunk, he 
was a silly, good-natured, subservient fool. 
In the council of state he played with his 
dog, never minding the business, or making 
a speech memorable only for its siiliness ; and 
if he visited the naval magazines, “ his talk 
was equally idle and frothy.” 

The best trait in his character was his na- 
tural kindliness. Yet his benevolence was in 
part a weakness; his bounty was that of fa- 
cility ; and his placable temper, incapable of 
strong revenge, was equally incapable of affec- 
tion. He so loved his present tranquillity, 
that he signed the death-warrants of innocent 
men, rather than risk disquiet; but of him- 
self he was merciful, and was reluctant to 
hang any but republicans. His love of placid 
enjoyments and of ease continued to the end. 
On the last morning of his life, he bade his 
attendants open the curtains of his bed, and 
the windows of his bed-chamber, that he 
might once more see the sun. He desired 
absolution; “ For God's sake, send for 
a Catholic priest ;” but checked himself, 
adding, “it may expose the Duke of York to 
danger.” He pardoned all his enemies, no 
doubt, sincerely. The queen sent to beg for- 
giveness for any offences. “Alas, poor 
woman, she beg my pardon !” he replied ; “I 
beg hers with all my heart; take back to her 
that answer.”” He expressed some regard for 
his brother, his children, his mistresses.— 
Bancroft’s History of the United States.— 
K~unett. 


ON THE USE OF THE WORD “OBEY,” 
IN THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY, &c, 


Trat awkward word “ obey,” which has been 
so ungallantly intruded into our marringe cere 
mony, and enforced by male legislators on the 
unresisting weakness of the softer sex, was 
actually pronounced in Egypt by lordly man, 
and was even stipulated in the marriage con- 
tract. The husband, in addition to the article 
in the contract of dowry, that the lady should 
be lord of the husband, pledged himvelf that 
in all things (no exception or limitation wag 
permitted, no honest man after such an oath 
could make any mental reservation) he would 
be obedient to his wife.— Divd. Sic. i. 27. 
We must make the sad confession, that some- 
times this freedom was abused: a memorable 
occasion in the Book of Genesis will occur to 
every one.* 

But, it should seem, by the following ex- 
tract from Caxton’s ‘ Buoke of th’ enseygne- 
ments and techynge thut the Knyght of the 
Tower made to his daughter,’ translated ia 
1483, that the Saxon wives were obliged to 
be obedient to their husbands. 


“ How a woman ought to obeye her husbond 
in all thynge honest.” 


“T wold ye knewe wel the tale and ex- 
ample of the ladye, which daygned not to 
come to her dyner fur ony commaundement 
that her lord coud make to her; and so many 
tyme he sent for her, that at the last, whanne 
he sawe she wold not come at his commaunde- 
ment, he made to com before hym his swyne- 
herd, he that kept his swynes, which was 
foule and overmoche hydous, and bade hym 
fetche the clothe of the kechyn wherwith 
men wype dysshes and platers. And thenne 
he made a table or bord to be dressyd before 
hys wyf, and made it to be couerd with the 
sayde clothe, and commaunded to his swyne- 
herd to sytte besyde her, and thenne he sayd 
thus to her, ‘Lady, yf ye ne wylle ete with 
me, ne come at me, ne come at my com- 
maundement, ye shalle have the kaper of my 
swyne to hold you company and good felau- 
ship, and this clothe to wype your handes 
withal. And whenne she that thenne was 
sore ashamed, and more wrothe than she was 
before, sawe and knewe that her lord mocked 
her, refreyned her proude herte, and knewe 
her foly. Therfor a woman ought not in no 
wyse to refuse to come at the commaunde- 
ment of her lord yf she wylle haue his love 
and pees. And also by good reason humy- 
lyte ought to cume fyrste to the woman, for 
euer she ought to shewe herself meke and 
humble toward her lord.” 

Is it improbable, that the plot of the 
Taming of the Shrew, was founded ou the 
above enstructions ? 


* Vide Wilkiuson’s Manue:s and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians. : 
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Che Public Journals. 











[We are pleased to observe Mr. Bentley com- 
mencing the literary campaign of 1839, in 
‘right good earnest,’ with Memoirs of John 
Bannister, Comedian, by John Adolphus, 
Esq. From many highly interesting anecdotes, 
we extract the following :] 


John Kemble’s Marriage. 


One evening Mrs. Brereton addressed Mrs. 
Hopkins ; “ My dear mother,”’ she said, “ 1 
cannot guess what Mr. Kemble means; he 
























































ould passed me just now, going up to his dressing- 
27. room, and chucking me under the chin, said, 
mes ‘Ha, Pop! Ishould not wonder if you were 
able 








soon to hear of something very much to your 
advantage.’ What could he mean ?” “ Mean,” 
the sensible mother answered, “ why, he means 




























































































































































































































 OX- tu propose marriage; and, if he does, I ad- 
gne- vise you not to refuse him, you will not meet 
"the with a better offer.” Thus the matrimonial 
d ia galley was launched; and the voyage pro- 
:d to ceeded rapidly, merrily, and to a joyous con- 
clusion, although not unmarked with some 

bond peculiar circumstances. When the lady’s con- 
sent was obtained, and the happy day fixed, Mr. 

Kemble was living purely ex garcon, the ele- 

d ex: gancies of female life never thought on, in a 
ot to lodging in Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 
ment His intimacy with Jack Bannister, and the 
many true regard he felt for him, rendered it natu- 
= tal and easy to request Mr. Bannister’s atten- 
unde- dance at the ceremony. This was readily 
wyne- agreed to, and on the appointed morning, the 
ap tele: 8th of December, Mrs. Hopkins and Mrs. 
 hym Brereton, presenting themselves at Bannis- 
with ter’s abode in Frith-street, they all repaired 
henne tothe bridegroom’s dwelling. Whether he 
before had been late over-night, or whether, 
th the “ dreaming of golden joys,” he had been un- 
red hae willing to shorten his morning slumber, cer- 
esayd Hf tain it is, that when the ladies arrived, there 
e with was notthe slightest sign of preparation for 
 com- Hi breakfast. A number—they could not be 
of my termed a set--of tea-things at length appear. 
felau- ed, the meal was discussed, the parties reached 
handes the church in -proper time, and the ceremony 
2 wes was completed by an intimate friend of Kem- 
he was @ bie, the well-known Parson Este. They were 
nocked departing in separate coaches, the gentlemen 
knewe @ in one, the ladies in another, when Mts. 
tin NO H Bannister said, “as you do not seem to have 
aunde> H made any preparations, suppose you dine with 
is love Bus; but as both Mrs. Kemble and Mr. Ban- 
humy- §@ ister play to-night, the dinner must be early 
nan, for Band punctual.” This good-natured and con- 
ke and & siderate offer was readily accepted ; the ladies 
went to Frith-street, and, having waited to 

of the Hf the utmost extremity of time, were obliged to 
ou the dine without the newly-married man. Ban- 
nister and Mrs. Kemble had departed before 

ns of the fy bis arrival; dinner was served up agai, and 











ata proper hour Mrs. Bannister leit him to 
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his wine, expecting continually that he would 
appear at the tea-table; at last he did come, but 
not until it was full time that he shouid excort 
his wife home from the theatre. ‘hither he 
repaired in a hackney-coach ; his wife popped 
in, and from that moment was installed mis- 
tress of a new abode. 
Bannister’s opinion of London. 

T have lived too long (he observes) in London 
from early life tothe present time, to like the 
country much: you cannot shake off old habits 
and acquire new ones. I must die (please 
God !) where I have lived xo long. Kemble 
once said to me, “ Depend on it, Jack, when 
you pass Hyde.park-curner, you leave your 
comfurts behind you.”  Eazperientia do- 
cet! London for beef, fish, poultry, ve- 
getables, too; in the country you get ewe- 
mutton, cow-beef, and in general very indif- 
ferent veal. London is the great market of 
England. Why? Because it abounds in cus- 
tomers; and I eltves you may live as cheap in 
London, and nobody know anything about 
you, as anywhere else; Londun is your best 
retirement, after loug industry and labour. I 
delight in the country occasionally. 


APOPHTHEGMS. 


A GenEROvs soul never loses the remem- 
brance of the benefits it has received, but 
easily forgets those its hand dispenses.— 
Chilo. 

The felicity of the body consists in health, 
and that of the mind in knowledge.— Thales. 

Riches do not consist in the possession of 
wealth, but in the good use made of them.— 
Democritus. 

Hope is the last thing that dies in man.—. 
Diogenes. 

Let us honour old age, since it is what we 
all tend to.— Bion. 

There is nothing so fearful as a bad con- 
science.— Pythagoras, 

The too great desire of speaking iv a sign 
of fully.— Thales. 

The three most difficult things are, to 
keep a secret, to forget an injury, and to 
well employ one’s leisure time.— Chilo, 

Do not divulge your designs ; that, if they 
prove abortive, you may not be exposed to 
scorn.— Pittacus. 

Of all accidents of life, the most difficult 
to be supported is the change of fortune.— 
Bias. 

We are not to judge any man happy be- 
fore his death.— Solon. 

Age and sleep teach us insensibly the way 
of death.— Anaxagoras. 

Benefits are the trophies that are erected 
in the heart of men.— Xenophon. . 

The only thing that cannot be taken from 
us, is the pleasure of having done a good 
action.—Antisthenes. 
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Laws are the bulwark of liberty, and con- 
sequently of the state.— Heraclitus. 

An empire is in a tottering condition, if 
the magistracy do not obey the laws, and 
the people the magistracy.—Solun. 

The roots of sciences are bitter, but their 
fruit is sweet.— Aristotle. 

The most necessary of all sciences, is to 
learn to — ourselves from the con- 
tagion of bad example.—Atisthenes, 

The friend that hides from us our faults, 
is of less service to us than the enemy that 
upbraids us with them.— Pythagoras. 

There are two things to be dreaded; the 
envy of friends, and the hatred of enemies.— 
Cleobulus. 

We have only one mouth, but two ears; 
whereby nature teaches us that we should 
speak little, but hear much.— Zeno. 

W. G. C. 


Che SGatherer. 


The Rev. Mr. Crabb, of Hill, near South- 

pton, the benevolent reclaimer of the gip- 
sies, culculates that there are in this country 
upwards of 18,000 of this wandering race, 
and in other parts of the world 700,000.— 
January, 1839. 


Pliny states, that acorns, beaten to powder, 
and mixed with hogs? lard and salt, heal all 
hard swellings and cancerous ulcers. John 
Ellice, Esq. discovered that acorns can be 
preserved. in a state fit for vegetation for a 
whole year, by enveloping them in bees’- 
wax; other seeds may be conveyed from 
distant countries by the same means. 


The Religious Tract Society, during the 
last year, (1838,) distributed more than 
15,000,000 of their publications. 

At the court leet of the Crown manor of 
Presteign, the niece of the late bellman and 
crier proposed to become a candidate for the 
Office. The steward of the manor objected 
to her because she was a woman; to which 
she replied, “ God bless you, sir, that’s no 
reason ; haven’t we a woman for a king ?” 
The simplicity and readiness of this reply 
induced the steward to admit her as a can- 
didate, and, on a show of hands, she was 
unanimously elected.— Worcester Journal, 








. The first flint-glass was manufactured - 


at Savoy-House, in the Strand. 

Poetry of Ancient Burial.—It was among 
the leveliest customs of the ancients to bury 
the young at morning twilight; for, as they 
strove to give the softest interpretation to 
death, so they imagined that Aurora, who 
loved the young, had stolen them to her em- 
brace. 

1 am sent tothe ant, to learn industry ; 
to the dove, to learn innocence; to the ser- 

nt to learn wisdom; and why not to 
the robin-redbreast, who chants it as cheer- 
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fully in winter as in sumimer, to learn equa 
nimity and patience.—/Varwick. 


Inquietudes of mind cannot be prevented 
without first eradicating all your inclinations 
and passions, the winds and tide that pre. 
serve the great ocean of human life trom 
perpetual stagnation. 

It is one of God's blessings that we can. 
not foreknow the hour of our death; for a 
time fixed, even beyond the possibility of 
living, would trouble us more than doth 
this uncertainty.— King James. 

‘ Conversation augments pleasure. and di- 
minishes pain, by our having shares in either; 
for silent woes are greatest, as silent satis. 
faction least ; since sometimes our pleasure 
would be none but for telling of it, and our 
grief insupportable but for participation. — 
Wycherly. 

The master of superstition is‘the people; 
and in all superstitions wise men follow fouls, 
— Bacon. 

We can behold with coldness the stupen- 
dous displays of omnipotence, and be in 
transports at the puny essays of human 
skill; throw aside speculations of the sub- 
limest nature and vastest importance into 
some obscure corner of the mind, to make 
room for new notions of no_ conse- 
quence at all; and prefer the first reading 
of an indifferent author, to the second or 
third perusal of one whose merit and repu- 
tation are established.— Grove. 


Among the writers of all ages, some de- 
serve fame, and have it ; others neither have, 
nor deserve it; some have it, not deserving ; 
others, though deserving, yet totally miss it, 
or have it not equal to their deserts.— Milton, 


Age will superciliously censure all who 
are younger than themselves, and the vices 
of the present time as new and unheard of, 
when in truth they are the very same they 


practised, and practised, as long as they 
were able. They die in an opinion that 
they have left some wiser behind them, 
though they leave none behind them who 
ever had any esteem of their wisdom and 
judgment.—C/larendon. 

Muke a point never so clear, it is great 
odds that a man whose habits, agd the be- 
nefits of whose mind lie a contrary way, 
shall be unable to comprehend it. So weak 
a thing is reason in competition with incli- 
nation. — Berkeley. 

Scarcely have I ever heard or read the 
introductory phrase, “ I may say without va- 
nity,’? but some striking and characteristic 
vanity has immediately followed.— Franklin. 
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